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EpiroRiaL Buzzincs. 


‘** Good-nature, like the little bee, 
Honey gathers from hour to hour; 

Iil-nature, like the spider, sucks 
Poison from the sweetest flower.” 





The Editor is again at his desk, after 
two weeks of La Grippe and its complica- 
tions. He is still weak, but improving 
slowly. If “misery loves company,” it 
ought to be well satisfied now,for La Grippe 
has found more than an average among the 
editors of our acquaintance. Many of the 
editors of the bee-papers have also been 
afflicted with it, with more or less severity ; 
and, in consequence, one of the monthlies 
for December reached our desk on Jan. 25. 
Hundreds of letters from our subscribers 
also report that they have encountered the 
Russian scourge, and some are reported as 
having died from its complications. 





(~ The best combined shipping and in- 
troducing Queen-Cage we have seen, is one 
sent us by 8. W. Morrison, M. D., of Oxford, 
Pa. While the Queen is confined to the 
cage the workers can go in and out freely— 
a piece of queen-excluding zinc being 
placed over a small auger-hole, which also 
has a piece of tin to slide over it, which 
shuts it entirely, when desired. It is also 
supplied with candy for food. 





(33 We have been specially invited to 
attend the Wisconsin State Convention at 
Madison next Wednesday, but we dare not 
accept it—our strength is so slow in return- 
ing. We hope that all will attend who can. 
The meeting will be very interesting, for 
our friends A. I. Root and Dr. C. C. Miller 








The New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its 2ist annual Con- 
vention in the County Court House, at 
Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 5, 6 and 7, 1890. 
The first session will convene at 2 p.m., on 
Feb. 5. 

Among the essays and subjects to be dis- 
cussed,found in the interesting Programme, 
are the following: 

“New methods of Queen-Rearing,”’ by G. 
M. Doolittle; “‘Best method of working to 
secure reduced freight rates on honey;”’ 
“Has it paid honey-producers to buy Ital- 
ian and other imported queens?” by Ira 
Barber; ‘“‘ The new races of bees,’”’ by G. H. 
Knickerbocker; ‘‘How to run several out- 
apiaries for comb honey, in connection with 
the home apiary, for the most benefit,” by 
A. E. Manum; “ Betsinger’s long-tried sys- 
tem of non-swarming,” by N. N. Betsinger ; 
“The fraternity, the honey-producer,queen- 
rearer, supply dealer and editors—their ob- 
ligations, one to the other,’ by Ernest R. 
Root; “Is it advisable to introduce laying 
queens to a parent colony, after having 
cast a swarm, or being divided artificially?” 
“Marketing honey,” by R. Bacon; “The 
reported short erop of honey and accom- 
panying prices for 1889—their cause and 
effect; and ‘Shallow vs. large frames in 
the production of comb honey,” by J. H. 
Martin. 

The head-quarters will be at Congress 
Hall Hotel—a first-class, $2.00 per-day 
house, that will take members at $1.50 per 
day. The Lister Hotelis a $1.50 per-day 
house, and will .board members for $1.00 
perday. The room for exhibits will be at 
Congress Hall Hotel. Samples of honey 
and apiarian supplies are solicited. All 
articles sent in care of the association will 
be properly arranged on exhibition, and 
disposed of, or returned to the exhibitor, 
as requested. 

Remember that you must have a Trunk 
Line Certificate when purchasing your 
ticket for Rochester. If your station is a 
small one, and they are not kept in stock, 
get a ticket to the nearest coupon station, 
and then procure a through ticket (and 
certificate). Reduced rates will be given 
on nearly all the railroads, at one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. 

For further particulars, including a com- 
plete Programme, send to the Secretary, 
Geo. H. Knickerbocker (Box 41), Pine 
Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





The Golden Bee-Hive.—Mr. 8. L. 
Klutts, of Clear Creek, N.C., has written 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, stating that the Pro- 
fessor’s name is being used to recommend 
the “‘Golden Bee-Hive,” by unprincipled 
parties. The Professor desires to make the 
following announcement in regard to the 
matter: 

At the request of bee-keepers of North 
Carolina, I wish to state that I have never 
used the “Golden Bee-Hive,” nor have I 
ever said or written anything in its favor. 
Any statement to the contrary, is abso- 





will be there. 
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Painting the Hives.—There is much 
economy in painting bee-hives, besides the 
more beautiful appearance they present 
when tastefully arranged upon a well-kept 
lawn. The importance of having the hives 
painted is explained in the following from 
an exchange: 


In painting hives, dark colors should be 
avoided as much as possible, for in ex- 
treme hot weather the combs in such hives 
will melt down, while in a hive painted 
white, no damage will bedone. Such melt- 
ing down of combs often comes in times of 
scarcity of honey in the fields, so that rob- 
- on started by the honey running from 
the hive when the inmates are in no condi- 
tion to defend themselves, and from this 
cause and the spoiled combs, much damage 
is done. 





Queen-Cage.—Thos. 8. Wallace, of 
Clayton, Ills., writes thus: 

Isend you asample cage like the twelve 
that I mailed last June to Major Shallard 
of Glen Brook, New South Wales, which, 
understand, went through safely. It might 
be a benefit to some of the readers of the 
Bee JOURNAL to describe it. The food is 
made of pulverized sugar and honey. 

It is a strong cage, and well fitted for the 
long voyage; but it would be too heavy for 
shorter distances, and cost too much for 


postage. 





To Wisconsin Bee-Keepers. 


In the Programme sent out, a mistake has 
been made in naming the day of holding 
the Convention at Madison. It should read 
WEDNESDAY — not Thursday. The 
date is all right—February 5, 1890. Let 
all take notice, and be at the Convention 
on WEDNESDAY. 





New Catalogues and Price-Lists for 
1890 are received from— 

John A. Salzer,La Crosse, Wis.—96 pages 
—Seeds of all kinds. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa—40 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.—12 pages 
—Apiarian Supplies. 

John Andrews, Patten’s Mills, N. Y.—4 
pages—Carniolan Bees and Queens. 

L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.—24 

pages—Bee-Implements. 

A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ils.—20 
pages—Hives and Bee-Supplies generally. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.—44 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies and Household Con- 
veniences. 


(@ Many matters for the Editorial De- 
partment, which have accumulated during 
the past fortnight, are still unable to appear 
in this issue. We hope soon to be able to 
give them consideration. Our friends will 
please exercise a little patience with us for 
a few days. 








(ae We have received a registered letter 
from Russia, and writen in Russian. We 
cannot decipher even the name or address. 
If any of our subscribers can read the Rus- 
sian language, we shall be pleased to send 





lutely false. A. J. Cook. 


it to them for translation. 
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Benefits of Afliliation.—Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, Secretary of the International 
American Bee-Association, sends the fol- 
lowing important suggestions for publica- 
tion in all the periodicals interested in the 
pursuit: 


Frrenp NewMaNn:—In accordance with 
your suggestion on page 8, the Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association 
have affiliated themselves to the Interna- 
tional. 

I wish to call the attention of the officers 
of all our bee-associations to the impor- 
tance of this affiliation, and to the benefits 
to be derived by them, as well as by the In- 
ternational, from such a bond of union. 


In the first place, all delegates of an affil- 
iated association become members of the 
International, without further expense,and 
are entitled to take part in its proceedings, 
and to receive a copy of its report. Each 
affiliated association is entited to choose 
one delegate for every 25 of its members, 
or fraction thereof, to represent it at the 
annual convention of the International. 


The President of each affiliated associa- 
tion becomes ex-officio Vice-President of 
the International. 

The Secretary of each association makes 
areport to the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional, every season, of the condition of 
bee-culture, and of the crop in his section, 
with the name and the cropof each mem- 
ber, and this is published with the proceed- 
ings. If wecan have a union of all the bee- 
keepers’ associations effected in this man- 
ner, we shall be well prepared to make a 
display worthy of America, at the coming 
International Fair of 1892. We must show 
the world that bee-culture is not so small 
a branch of farming, after all, and that we 
appreciate the fact that all progress comes 
from the interchanging of ideas between 
intelligent men. 

Then think of whata pleasant thing it 
would be fora dozen presidents or more of 
local, State or Provincial associations meet- 
ing together at an International conven- 
tion! 

I earnestly solicit all presidents or secre- 
taries of local, State and Provincial asso- 
ciations to send to me for a copy of the 

roceedings of the convention held at Co- 
umbus, Ohio, which contains the regula- 
tions on the subject in question. (The price 
is 25 cents.) Ialso solicit correspondence 
from any and all, in regard to this. Our 
aim should be to show that America is 
ahead—far ahead of any other country, in 
progressive bee-culture, and this we have 
a good chance to show at the World’s Fair 
of 1892, with pleasure and profit to our- 
selves, if we organize well for it. 

C. P. Dapant, Hamilton, Ils., 
Sec’y International American Bee-Association. 


P. S.—Other bee-papers please copy, so 
that we may have a unanimous action. 
Suggestions from the publishers of the 
divers bee-periodicals would help very 
much. 


This is an important matter, and should 
receive immediate attention at the next 
meeting of every local society of apiarists 
on the American Continent. Read the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Holtermann, Secretary of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association: 


For once we have well got the start of 
our far-seeing, sharp United States breth- 
ren—the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
has affiliated with the International Ameri- 
can Bee-Association; and the affiliated as- 
sociation is entitled to the two “silver 
medals” to be offered as fi rgreay for honey, 
open for competition to its members— 
one medal for the best honey in the comb, 
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and the other for the best honey out of the 
comb. Then the affiliated society is en- 
titled to one representative for every 25 
members that the affiliated society has. 
Now all the above for $5.00, and yet we 
are the first tosee the advantages of such 
a bargain! I say this, not so much to 
“crow over’? our well-known acuteness, 
but to draw attention to the advantages to 
be derived from affiliation, and with a sin- 
cere hope that every State bee-keepers’ so- 
ciety will affiliate. The advantage will be 
very pronounced in favor of the association 
affiliating, yet indirectly it will be as great 
in favor of the International. 
R. F. HoLTERMANN. 


We congratulate the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association upon its having the dis- 
tinguished honor of being the first bee- 
society to affiliate with the International 
Bee-Association. Now let every bee-society 
in America imitate the good examples set 
before them by the Ontario and the South- 
western Wisconsin bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions. All will see the advantages to be 
gained by so doing. 





Feeding Candy to Bees.—Some 
bee-keepers, whose colonies may be short 
of winter stores, will have tofeed their bees 
in order to carry them safely through the 
winter. To supply this need, candy is used 
by some, and is given as described in the 
following paragraph, taken from one of our 
exchanges: 


It is generally conceded, and I know 
from experience, that candy for bees in the 
winter season is — healthy, and they do 
wellon it. Bees will winter on properly- 
prepared sonay. and I have never yet seen 
a case of diarrhea when candy was used to 
some extent from the beginning of |the 
winter. Ido not advocate wintering bees 
altogether on candy; the colony ought to 
have honey, ‘and I would prefer them to 
have the usual amount. y idea of the 
matter is, to have a little candy over the 
cluster of bees all winter. Of course it will 
take several pounds, for it seems that the 
bees prefer it to honey, and constantly 
work on it. 





Pure Bees.—A. Graves, of Richmond, 
Mich., asks the following questions: 


_ 1. Will you please state when and how it 
is best to introduce Italian queens, in order 
to obtain pure bred bees? 2. Also, which 
size of Bingham smokers is best for general 


use? 

1. If a tested Italian queen be introduced 
at any reasonable time by any of the ordi- 
nary methods, pure bees will be the result. 

2. The size of the apiary should decide 
the choice of a size fora Smoker. For 25 
or more colonies, we prefer the large sizes. 


a 
—_ 





** Brazil and the Braganzas,” written 
by the Hon. George Makepeace Towle, and 
superbly illustrated with portraits, views 
and autograph fac-similes, leads off the 
February (Mid-winter) number of “ Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly” with admirable 
timeliness. It is the first complete and 
illustrated magazine paper on the subject 
that has appeared since the revolution of 
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Starters of Foundation Used in 
Wired Frames. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 683.—Will bees build their comb 
true in wired where only starters of 
foundation are used . H. 


No.—M. Maurin. 

Where the hives are level, they will.—J. 
M. HaMBAUGH.: 

Sometimes they do; sometimes they do 
not.—C, C. MILLER. 

Yes; butit is better to use full sheets 
of foundation.—A. J. Coox. 


Not always. Conditions have much to 
do with it,—H. D. Curtine. 


They are not likely to. You would better 
use full sheets.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


No. They are no more likely to build 
true in wired, than any other, frames.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 


If exactly plumb, I think they will. But 
why use wire at all, if only starters are put 
in?—EvuGgne Secor. 


Yes, if the frames hang true, and the 
wire is true in the frames.—A. B. ON. 


Yes; at least they always do so with my- 
self. i prefer full sheets of foundation, for 
several reasons.—J. E. Ponp. 


Yes. Ihave had them to do it often; but 
their propensity of building drone-comb is 
objectionable.—P. L. VIALLON. 


Yes, largely so, but not so true as where 
foundation rn dieoaly but the same as though 


no wires are used.—R. L. Taylor. 


There is no need of wired frames where 
only starters are used. The wires will be 
likely to hinder the bees.—Dapant & Son. 


I have never tried them, asI do not use 
wired frames. I know that they will build 
their comb true without the if the 
colony is reasonably strong.—J.P.H.Brown. 


No. If there is one —, greater than 
another in modern mud 4 , it is that of 
wiring brood-frames!—G. L. TINKER. 


Such building is not satisfactory with 
me. If the bees are to build their combs, 
leave the wires out.—G. M. Doo.itTLez. 


Yes, asa rule, but it will pay you to put 
in full sheets of foundation where you wire 
the frames. Were I as only starters, I 
should use a strip of foundation preferably 
not wider than three cells, or three-fifths of 
an inch, and I would not wire the frames.— 
James HEDpON. 

If the frames hang perfectly ‘‘ plumb,” 
and the wires are perfectly true and 
straight in the frame, and if the starter 
is put in perfectly straight, remarkable 
success may e . Failure in this 
matter should be c to the oops if 
bee-keeper, and not to the bees.—J. M. 
3 t to t t of 

. They are just as ap out o 
Pwd. d wre tain to do et, where 
wires intervene, than where they havea 
clear frame. The fact is,'I have never seen 
a really good comb that was built by the 
bees in a wired frame. When they are 
built in a frame thatis not obstructed by 
wires, the combs can be pressed into place, 
if the bees have failed to keep them straight ; 
but not so easy if the wires are out of place. 
I prefer combs drawn from full sheets of 
foundation, both for convenience and 





Nov. 14. 


profit.—G. W. DEMAREE. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THIRD PRIZE. 


Extracted Honey — Production 
and Marketing. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. L. PORTER. 





Extracted honey—so-called from the 
process by which it is taken from the 
comb—is the pure liquid honey with- 
out the wax. 

It is taken from the comb by re- 
moving the caps from the honey-cells 
with a sharp knife made expressly for 
this purpose. Then the combs are 
placed in a cylinder that can be made 
to revolve very rapidly, and by centrif- 
ugal force the honey is thrown out, 
without any injury to the combs. By 
this means, the comb can be returned 
to the hive, and re-filled, thus making 
a wonderful saving to the bees. 

By careful estimate, it is found that 
to make one pound of comb, it is nec- 
essary for the beesto consume twenty 
pounds of honey. Not only this, but 
it is a great saving of time, as the 
making of comb by the bees is nota 
rapid process, and very often, when 
the bees have a great abundance of 
nectar to gather, they are short of 
honey-cells in which to store it, and, 
consequently, the precious flow is lost. 
This great invention, of saving to the 
bees, gives the apiarist great advan- 
tage, and enables him to obtain double 
the amount of honey that he could 
secure by allowing the bees to build 
the comb. Thus it will be easily seen 
thatthe extracted honey can be sold 
much cheaper than that in the comb. 


EXTRACTED VS. COMB HONEY. 


‘*Extracted honey has all the flavor 
of comb, and isin every way equal, if 
not superior.” For domestic use, it is 
in every sense to be preferred. It is 
more convenient for table use, and 
more wholesome. Beeswax is indi- 
gestible in the strongest acid—nitro- 
muriatic does not affect it. In a pretty 
syrup-cup, or a handsome glass bottle, 
it is always convenient and attractive, 
and an ornament to the table—tooth- 
some, and wholesome to the stomach. 


It is easier to control an apiary for 
extracted honey than for comb honey. 
Extracting from the brood-frames gives 
the queen ample room to deposit eggs, 
consequently the hive can always be 
populous. By using the extractor with 
a two-story hive, the apiarist can give 
each colony of bees plenty of room 
both to store honey and for the rearing 
of brood. By this means, the swarm- 
ing trouble can be entirely overcome, 
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and the bee-keeper does not need to be 
constantly with his bees, as does the 
producer of comb honey. Thus he can 
control a much larger apiary. 


As a commercial article, extracted 
honey is easy to handle. It can be 
put into tin pails, tin cans, or barrels, 
and shipped anywhere by freight, thus 
making a cheap transportation without 
breakage or leakage; while comb 
honey must be sent by express, costing 
more, and often arriving in a broken 
and damaged condition. 


MARKETING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


After noting all the advantages to 
be obtained by the extracted method, 
we naturally inquire why it is that 
honey is not entirely produced in this 
form—and it is indeed a serious ques- 
tion to the producer. While we find 
all the foregoing advantages, there is 
one drawback—that is, it is slow to 
market—hard to convert into the 
much-needed cash. There are many 
reasons why this is so, and to over- 
come them, should be our future 
work. 

The reasons for the slow consump- 
tion of extracted honey are these : 


1. People associate the liquid ex- 
tracted honey with strained honey. In 
olden times, before the extractor was 
invented, it was the custom, every fall, 
to kill off a part of the bees, and take 
the honey. This honey came from the 
brood-chamber—a mixture of honey, 
pollen, young bees, larve, ete. This 
was all mashed together in a tub, and 
placed in a bag which was hung up to 
drain. The honey was dark and 
strong, and flavored with bee-bread 
and other impurities. Up to the pres- 
ent time, many people, in asking for 
extracted honey, call it ‘strained 
honey,” and it is sad, but very true, 
that many do not know the difference. 


2. When extracted honey first came 
into use, it brought a good, round 
price, and there was an opportunity 
for the unscrupulous to adulterate with 
sweets that could be had cheap, and 
in this way make a handsome profit. 
Soon our markets were flooded with 
the spurious stuff, and the innocent 
had to suffer, and soon became very 
su$picious of all liquid honey. To guard 
against fraud, they concluded to buy 
nothing but comb honey, at the same 
time admitting that they would pre- 
fer extracted, if they could get that 
which they knew was pure. 

3. Another cause for complaint is, 
that when the extractor first came into 
use, the apiarist, for lack of experience, 
extracted the honey before it was 
thoroughly ripe, anda great deal of 
honey was put on the market in its 
unripe condition, and often fermented 
on the grocer’s hands, and proved so 
unsatisfactory that he desired no more. 


. 








He was confident that the honey had 
been *‘ doctored,” for he was very sure 
that pure honey would act in no such 
way ! 

4. Still another objection to ex- 
tracted honey is, that it candies. The 
merchant or consumer gets the honey 
clear and beautiful, but soon a cloudy 
appearance comes, and later the honey 
becomes solid. Thisis not understood, 
and the party is very sure that the 
honey is not pure, for, says he, * It 
has returned to sugar.” If the matter 
had been understood, it would have 
been a guarantee that the article is 
pure, and a little patience in applying 
heat would have returned the honey to 
its original beautiful state. 

These four pvints, I think, cover all 
the objections, and have been the 
cause of the wide-spread prejudice 
which exists against the extracted- 
honey trade. Before we can hope to 
see the consumption of extracted honey 
which should exist, we must enlighten 
the world, and show to the people that 
these objections exist in theory, and 
not in reality ; that strained honey is a 
thing of the past; that now extracted 
honey is sold so cheap that there is no 
cause for adulteration. 

We should use every opportunity to 
make the consumer familiar with the 
process of extracting the honey from 
the comb, and let them see that ex- 
tracted honey is identically the same 
thing as comb honey—the honey with- 
out the wax; that we so thoroughly 
understand our business, that we would 
no more think of selling our honey un- 
ripe, than we would sell fruit in its 
unripe state; and that when honey 
candies, it is a guarantee that it is 
pure, and by applying heat it will 
quickly return the honey to its original 
state, without the least injury. 


To gain this confidence, let each 
producer begin near at home to build 
up his market where people have con- 
fidence that the article is all it is rec- 
ommended to be. Let him sell all that 
is possible in this way, by selling for 
cash or for trade. It can often be used 
to pay small debts, and trade for 
needed articles for the family use. 
Thus the doctor, shoemaker, and the 
blacksmith can be settled with wholly, 
or in part, by extracted honey. 

When we have exhausted our home 
market, we should try our retail 
grocers. We should begin by giving 
them all the «‘ light” on the nature of 
the honey, and the bees that gathered 
it. Educate them to know that it is 
the pure article ; that when it candies, 
it is a proof of purity ; and that it takes 
only a trifle of time to heat it and 
bring it back to the original state. 

If the retail grocer cannot use it all, 
and we wish to go to the large city. 
and consign our honey, let us put it 
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in the hands of the wholesale mer- 
chant, who is making it a specialty, 
and is willing to spend some time in 
pushing it. 


PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


In putting it on the market, we 
should use all taste possible, to put it 
up in the most attractive shape. Little, 
bright tin-pails, holding from one 
pound upward, can be procured very 
cheaply, and these, with a neat label 
with the apiarist’s name and address, 
and notice of how to reduce it to the 
liquid form, make a very attractive 
package, as well as a very convenient 


one. 

The most convenient package for 
storage, when honey is extracted, is 
the ten-quart pail, with patent bottom, 
cover, and bail. They can be had for 
less than one cent per pound for the 
honey which they contain, will last for 
years, and are always ready to ship or 
to heat over. They hold 30 pounds, 
and by passing a wire from lug to lug 
over the cover, they can be shipped 
anywhere by freight without any 
boxing. 

Every apiarist should aim to keep 
his apiary, his extractor, and recepta- 
cles neat and clean, so that when 
visitors come, everything will have an 
inviting appearance, and his visitor 
will be so captivated that he will be 
sure to take with him a good supply 
of the coveted sweet. 

We should, in these ways, be able 
to spread the consumption of honey 
until this beautiful land of ours will be 
one literally « flowing with milk and 
honey.” 

Greeley, Colo. 


SWARM-HIVER. 


Another Claims the Self—Hiver 
Described by Mr. Alley. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. W. STEPHENS. 


In the Apiculturist for January, and 
also on page 27 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. Henry Alley describes 
a device for automatically hiving 
swarms. 

In the summer of 1888, I invented 
and used in my apiary, this same de- 
vice. My tube was made of screen- 
wire, at each end of which was at- 
tached a cone made like the cones in 
the Alley drone-trap. This tube con- 
nected two drone-traps attached to 
two hives, as shown in Mr. Alley’s il- 
lustration. The cones were placed on 
the tube so that the small ends pointed 
toward the empty hive. 

I will not attempt a further descrip- 
tion of the device, as Mr. Alley has 





fully described it in his article. His 
invention and mine are practically and 
specifically the same. 

I did not use the hiver last summer, 
because we had a very unfavorable 
season, and my bees did not swarm at 
all. 1 thought that I would test the 
arrangement a little further next sea- 
son, and then either apply for a pat- 
ent, or donate it to the fraternity. But 
Mr. Alley has forestalled me in the 
matter, and has already applied for a 
patent; but as we have each unwit- 
tingly invented the same device, I 
hardly think it would be fair that let- 
ters patent should be issued, giving 
Mr. Alley the exclusive control of a 
valuable invention—valuable, because 
its use in an apiary will enable the bee- 
keeper to attend church, or to indulge 
ina midday “snooze” in the friendly 
shade of a classic linden. 

As some might think my claim to 
this invention is a case of ‘mis- 
taken identity,” I respectfully refer 
them to Mr. N. J. Wheeler, Clerk of 
the District Court of this county, who 
also had bees in the same yard, and 
who helped me watch the device 
nearly all summer ; Prof. Z. T. Hawk, 
of Audubon, Iowa, who saw the tube, 
and is well known as a writer for the 
bee-periodicals, and Mr. Theodore 
Walker, a real estate agent and bee- 
keeper, of this town. 


I have written to the Patent Office 
at Washington, in regard to the mat- 
ter, and will endeavor to stay proceed- 
ings, if it is not too late, as it certainly 
would be unfair for Mr. Alley, and 
perhaps for either of us, to have ex- 
clusive control of the invention. 

Denison, Iowa, Jan. 9, 1890. 
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HONEY. 


It is Digested Nectar—Miik is 
Digested Grass. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. F. KANZLER. 


The readers of the valuable AmMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL are under very 
great obligation for the able report of 
the International Convention held at 
Brantford, Ont., for, «Who brings 
much, brings some to everybody !” 


Among the many good essays, I 
learned the most from Prof. Cook’s, on 
**The Alimentary Apparatus of Bees,” 
because the idea that the digestion of 
the nectar goes on while in transit 
from the flower to the hive, was very 
new to me, and gave me the key to 
solve some observations which I had 
formerly made, viz: 


When I fed the bees on my porch 


in the fall some afternoon, and the 
sun shone brightly, and stood some 





20° to 35° over the horizon, and I 
stood so that the bees, in flying home, 
came between me and the sun—then 
I saw that most of the bees did not fly 
off in a hurry, but circled around and 
turned their faces to the porch, and 
spirted along stream of watery stuff 
in the air, against the house (some the 
other way) ; but very few would fly 
away without spirting, and emptying 
themselves, and on the shavings which 
covered the food, and on the floor, 
even, was a sticky, adhesive matter. 
Now I understand these things—it is 
the first step in digestion, to get rid of 
the over-plus of water, or other watery 
matter. 

Sometimes in the spring and sum- 
mer, I saw that some bees, in flying 
out of the hive, were spirting a stream 
of water before them, and emptying 
themselves before they gathered a load 
of nectar—perhaps they had too much 
water in the hive, or on the bottom- 
board. So we see that digestion goes 
on very quickly. 


It is impossible for me to find fault 
with the word “digestion.” Is not 
milk digested grass and hay ? and are 
not eggs digested worms, and bugs, 
and slugs ? If you find your neighbor 
at breakfast eating eggs, and you say, 
«Friend, you are eating digested 
worms, grubs, and slugs,” what would 
he answer? He would reply, ‘Never 
mind, they are dead now, and trans- 
formed into nice, fresh eggs—the very 
thing for my old, weak stomach.” And 
so with milk and honey; the eaters of 
them, and the people generally, will 
not ask questions about digesting, if 
the eatables are nice and fresh, and 
taste well. 

Even if honey is only half-digested 
nectar, it saves our system half the 
labor of digestion, and is also a benefit 
to us; and besides this, it is a scien- 
tific expression, and was used long 
before our learned Prof. Cook put his 
first boots on; and all those who say 
that he shall take back the «digested 
part of it,” are like a certain man in 
Italy, who said, ‘Science must turn 
back !” But this is an impossibility, 
and never can, or shall, or will, be 
done; for our world moves from west 
to east, and nobody can make it turn 
the other way. 

Science is seeking the truth, and 
cannot listen to anybody’s feelings or 
sentiments, and I would lose my self- 
respect if I should find fault with a 
scientific expression, while I could not 
give a better one. 

At Brantford, Prof. Cook was sup- 
ported by that learned man, Mr. S. 
Corneil, whom we bee-keepers this 
side of the line hold in great esteem for 
the many services that he has rendered 
us in enlightening us on many difficult 
questions in bee-lore; and also Dr. 











Harvey and Mr. McKnight sustained 
the «digested nectar.” 

If we all live this year, Prof. Cook 
can prove his theory by experiments 
(if he has not already done so), that 
the digestion goes on from flower to 
hive, by catching, on the entrance- 
board, some 10 or 20 bees before they 
enter the hive, and dissect them at 
intervals of 3 to 5 minutes, to see the 
progress of digestion going on. 

Fulda, Ind. 





GOLDEN-ROD. 


Honey from the Golden-Rod 
and White Daisy. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. W. COUNCILMAN. 


There has been so much written 
about golden-rod in the bee-papers 
during the past season, that I had 
thought the subject entirely exhausted, 
but still the articles come. One man, 
away up in Aroostook county, Maine, 
claims that bees get no honey from 
golden-rod, and angther in the same 
State claims that it is a splendid honey- 
producer. Another bee-keeper, away 
out in lowa, says that he never saw 
but one bee on a golden-rod flower, 
and that looked like a ‘- scared bee ;” 
another, a little this side, in Wiscon- 
sin, claims that his bees have done 
splendidly on golden-rod, gathering a 
fine lot of rich, amber honey, for 
which he obtained as good a price as 
he did for his clover honey. 

Thus it has gone all the fall. The 
little “joker” was first under one 
thimble, and then under the other. 
The fact is, many men are not careful 
in their observations, before showing 
their conclusions. 

In this locality, for three consecutive 
seasons, we have had-a very poor 
honey season, and bees have been 
compelled to work on anything from 
which they could get a living—golden- 
rod, white daisies, yes, even Jacob’s- 
ladder; I do not know positively 
whether they got honey from these 
flowers, for I did not ask them to let 
me smell of their breath, or taste of 
what they were getting ; but this I do 
know, they worked busily on all of 
these flowers, and would leave buck- 
wheat untouched, to work on golden- 
rod «from early morn to dewy eve,” 
day after day—and I never supposed 
bees worked for fun ; in my experience 
with them, whenever they undertook 
to do anything, they meant business— 
at least, they have made for me more 
‘**« business,” sometimes, than I could 
well attend to! 

Whether the bees got honey from 
golden-rod, or not, they worked on it 
profusely, and in preference to buck- 
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wheat, and we got nearly, if not 
quite, as much of the amber honey 
as we did of the white honey, and but 
very little of it was buckwheat. 

Many old bee-keepers claim that 
bees get no honey from white daisies ; 
that bees went «‘light” on it, except 
to rest themselves. This I know to be 
untrue. When my bees have been 
bringing in yellow honey, and when 
they would alight at the entrance, the 
slight jar it would give them, would 
cause the dust to fall from their little 
bodies, so that the entrance would be 
covered with yellow dust. 

Ihave been to the fields, and saw 
them working on the white-daisy fields 
—why, it would look and sound like a 
buckwheat field in full bloom, and 
their little bodies seemed to be liter- 
ally covered with the daisy dust, and 
they were not packing it on their legs, 
either ; they were as ‘ busy as bees,” 
traveling all over those large sunflower- 
shaped daisies, and plugging them 
with their slender bills—acting just as 
though they were getting honey, and 
I believe they were. I also believe that 
when they work so industriously on 
golden-rod, passing other honey-pro- 
ducing flowers by, they are getting 
honey. The true theory is this: Some 
flowers produce honey in one season, 
and other flowers produce honey 
another season, and bees take the 
honey wherever they can find it; and 
if the necessity requires it, they will 
not scruple to get it from a neighbor- 
ing hive, for a bee has no conscience, 
or is it at all scrupulous when ona 
foraging expedition. 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 








GERMANY. 


A Very Interesting Gathering of 
German Bee-.Keepers. 


Translated for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


I have just forwarded to the Deutsche 
Imker aus Boehmen, brief notes from 
the proceedings of the International 
Convention, held at Brantford, Ont., 
translated into German. 

The December number of the above 
bee-paper, has just arrived, and re- 
ports, among other articles, one item 
of special interest, being a report of 
the grand gathering of the 3rd annual 
Wanderversamlung (traveling gather- 
ing) and Exhibition of the German 
Bee-Keepers’ Central Union, held at 
Stettin, Prussia, on Sept. 6th to the 9th, 
with the opening address of the Hon- 
orary President, Graf. Behr, of Regen- 
dank. The many hundreds of bee- 
keepers from all parts of the country, 
mingled their voices in three cheers 





for the Deutsche Kaiser, after which 


the bee-keeping fraternity was wel- 
comed by an able address, from the 
Chief-Burgomaster of the city, which 
was followed by a speech from Judge 
Kollings, of Fallersleben, criticising 
representative Letocha’s new law on 
apiculture, now before the Agrar-Com- 
mission of the Prussian Legislature, to 
take effect on Oct. 1, 1890. 

Teacher Lehzen, of Hanover, raised 
the question, «‘How can bee-keeping 
be made most profitable ?” and recom- 
mended the home (German) honey- 
bee, and cheaply prepared hives. 

The grand bee-master, J. G. Kanitz, 
of Friedland, East Prussia, stated that 
where winter lasts as it does in their 
Polar bear country, for five to six 
months, to achieve success in bee-keep- 
ing, a new method must be adopted ; 
after which Pastor Rabbone, President 
of the Central Union, spoke very flat- 
teringly concerning the growth and 
interest of the Union, and bee-keeping 
in general, during the past year. 

The meeting closed with a feeling 
of great enthusiasm, and another three 
cheers was given for the Presiding 
Faculties of the Union. 

In connection with the Wanderver- 
samlung, was held an exhibition of 
live bees, hives, apiarian supplies and 
products, and it was astonishing, for 
the catalogue of exhibits in its five 
departments contained 594 exhibitors, 
and, as a matter of course, the in- 
numberable articles on exhibition 
could not receive very special atten- 
tion in the part of the great throng of 
visiting inspectors, but the impression 
made upon this occasion seemed to 
deeply affect both the bee-keepers and 
the visiting public. 

The great throng of people passed 
from the “ Birken-Allee” inn, into the 
stone wall-enclosed garden, which was 
dotted to the right and left with hives 
of live bees, of various sty'es and 
shapes. On the out-skirt of the beau- 
tiful, large garden, stood a large 
building, with immense sized halls, 
for the reception of the nectar sweets, 
and other purposes; an adjoining 
room contained a large library of 
books on apiculture, of both early and 
recent dates, and with it every volume 
of the Preusische Bienen-Zeitung (Prus- 
sian Bee-Gazette) from 1855 to 1889 ; 
established by Grand Bee-Master J. G. 
Kanitz; and in order to make this 
gathering of bee-keepers memorable, 
the committee had arranged, first, a 
view of the city ; next, a steamer ride 
on the’ River Oder, to Frauendorf 
(Ladiestown), where, on Elisershoche 
(Lizzie’s heights), the Stettin Teachers’ 
Association surprised the bee-keeping 
fraternity with a number of beautiful 
choral sounding through the 
air. 
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The Carniolan-Italian race-war, will soon 


On Sunday, Sept. 8, at 5 p.m., the 
welcome guests (bee-keepers) dined 
in the Wolfs-garden ; and on Monday, 
the great drama of bee-keepers’ ex- 
ploits came to a close, by a steamer 
ride on the ocean from the Bay by 
Swinmunde to Herringsdorf, where the 
glad tidings were received that his 
Majesty, King Wilhelm II., of Prussia, 
and Emperor of Germany, had pre- 
sented the Royal Seminary teacher, 
Iligen, of Pommern (for his service in 
advancing apiculture) with the Royal 
Kronen Order, 4th class; which fact 
rendered this meeting very memorable 
for many. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


A Whirl Through the Dizzy Api- 
cultural World. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT, 


The storm has passed—the blue skies 
show signs of continued pleasant weather 
once more. The “Bees by %-pound b 
mail’’ question has been laid upon the shelf 
for repairs, and future reference. Let it 
“RL PF.” 

There isa very witty woman writing on 
bee-matters, under the nom de plume of 
“Kit Clover.” She isa novice in bee-cul- 
ture, but her pen is as keen and pointed as 
a bee’s sting. 

Are we to understand by that clipping 
from the Fremont local paper, on page 19, 
that Mr. Hilton really has as many babies 
to care for as he has honey-bees ? 

‘* A Hallamshire bee-keeper”’ is an Eng- 
lishman, but his writings savor of the 
Yankee brevity and terseness. 8S. Simmins 
is another ‘English Yankee” in his writ- 


ings. 
Weed few seem to understand the value 


of early advertising. The most successful 
firms are those who keep their advertise- 
ments before the public the year round. 


Ivar 8. Young is still in that apicultural 
consomme. Mr. Holtermann was not suc- 
cessful in fishing him out, although in pos- 
session of the ‘‘ Pole” and “ Ring.” 


Mr. C. J. Robinson may know that I have 
repented of all I said about “ beautiful 
women’’ in connection with “light Ital- 
ians.’”’ Iam in receipt of letters from sev- 
eral of them, but I shall not have them pub- 
lished, however. 


Mr. L. A. Aspinwall is trying (?) to boy- 
cott the comb foundation trade, by usin 
wooden combs in the brood-chamber. 


wonder what the Dadants think of that 
scheme. 


Now is the summer of our discontent 
made glorious by a little piece of perforated 
metal, to automatically hive bees that 
swarm. Henry Alley has opened an avenue 
here, that is going to widen as broad as the 
world. 

Mr. James Heddon (h-m) seems to have 
become disgusted with us all, and with- 
drawn somewhat from apicultural literary 
work. What’s the trouble? Mr. H. is gen- 
erally prompt with his responses. 


I always used to get Dr. Miller and Dr. 
Mason mixed up, but since I have been 
“sat upon” by one of these worth 
“fathers of apiculture,”’ I believe I can tell 
** which is which.”’ 





wage again. It is goingto be “nip and 
tuck’’ between these two races, ere long. 

The English bee-publications have now 
made decided changes in their manage- 
ment. Hon. T. W. Cowan continues as 
editor, however, of the Weekly. 


My father has for some time been urging 
me to devote a bee-yard wholly to the pro- 
duction of wax, as Mr. Doolittle thinks of 
doing. He has great faith in the under- 
taking. I have not so much. 


One of the Root-discarded ‘ hobbies” is 
being brought to a success by foreign api- 
culturists. Artificial heat for bees in spring 
may yet prove practical. 


I wish I knew Mrs. L. Harrison well 
enough to be ‘“‘on speaking terms” with 
her; but you know I have a natural awe for 
the opposite sex! 

Why not call ‘‘4144x41% by seven-to-the- 
foot”’ the “standard” section? 


Neighbor J. E. Pond and several others, 
including myself, have been aware for 
some time that the construction of the top- 
bars had considerable to do with the burr- 
comb prevention. 


Dr. Tinker is keeping back some valuable 
discoveries in connection with rforated 
metal. Can’tsome one make the Doctor 
tell? 


We are preparing fora ‘big season”? in 
1890, at the *“‘ Pratt bee-farm.”’ 
Marlboro, Mass. 


SELF-HIVER. 


A Self-Hiving Arrangement and 
How it is Used. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WESLEY DIBBLE. 


Some one has said, away back in the 
BEE JOURNAL, you can tell a practical 
bee-keeper by his writings; by the 
same you can tell if he keeps bees in 
his mind. This has caused me not to 
state a good many of my little experi- 
ments. I have read a good many arti- 
cles where I thought the writer keeps 
bees *‘in his mind.” I obtained Doo- 
little’s «* Scientific Queen-Rearing,” as 
soon as it was published, and the bene- 
fit of that book to me is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. I consider its author 
head and shoulders ahead of any bee- 
writer in the valuable AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. My reasons forthinking so, 
are these : 

He tells us plainly all of his experi- 
ments, ina way that all can under- 
stand. As fast as he can write success 
on any of his experiments,we get them, 
and all without reserve. When Mr. 
Doolittle treats us to something really 
new, how surprising it is that a certain 
few have been practicing the same 
thing so long! : 

The same thing will be said of me, 
when I say that I practiced, the past 
season, something new, and as far as I 
know, it had never been published un- 
til Mr. Alley gave it to us on page 27, 
calling it a ‘‘Novel Self-Hiving Ar- 
rangement.” My plan varies a little 





from Mr. Alley’s, and I will give it 
here, as I practiced it last season, and 
shall adopt it in three of my out-api- 
aries next season. It is as follows: 

Commence by using the plan of Mr. 
Heddon’s bottom-board and stand— 
any size to fit the hives. Place two of 
them side by side, and on the bottom- 
board place a queen-excluding honey- 
board on each of them. Now place 
the hives on, and connect the two 
hives with a wire-cloth tunnel, one 
inch in diameter, and 4 or 5 inches 
long. Oneend of this tunnel must be 
cone-shaped, and this end goes into the 
empty hive (supposing the colony in 
the other hive is ready to swarm). 

Connect the hives as near the front 
as possible, and just above the queen- 
excluding honey-board ; now it is ready 
for swarms without a failure, and the 
front of the hive will not be blocked 
up by any Alley traps. 

The same plan will work by placing 
the empty hive on topof the one ready 
to swarm, and connecting the two in 
the same way, except the tunnels must 
be long enough to connect the two 
hives, and the cone must be in both 
ends of the tunnel. With this plan, 
the distance from one hive to the other 
is so far, that the queen is liable to re- 
turn to the hive from which she came, 
unless the cone is arranged to prevent 
her from returning after she leaves the 
parent colony. With this last plan, I 
think that Ican see something valu- 
able, which I want to give a thorough 
trial before saying anything positive 
about it. I am not fully satisfied with 
my experiments so far. 


THE SEASON OF 1889. 


Iam getting everything ready this 
winter, and expect to care for 400 col- 
onies of bees mext season alone, ex- 
cepting the aid of my son and wife. 
The bees will be in four different 
yards, seven’ miles from home. I 
placed 100 colonies seven miles from 
home the past season, and my method 
of manipulation was successful ; I think 
that Idid not lose one swarm; and 
the proceeds of that yard was satis- 
factory to me, for the season was very 
poor in this section of the country. 

My crop was 6,000 pounds of mark- 
etable honey. It netted me 12} cents 
per pound, at our depot, or at my 
honey-house. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1890. 


a © or 


The Report of the proceedings of the 
20th annual session of the International 
American Bee-Association is now published. 
The price is 25 cts., postpaid. It contains, 
besides the report, the new songs and 
music then used, and engravings of the 
present officers as well as the retiring ones. 
In all, it contains 36 pages. It is for sale 
at this office. 
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HIVES. 
Double-Walled vs.Single-Walled 
Hives for Winter. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 





In determining which is the better, 
a double or a single walled hive for 
practical results, we are to consider 
not alone the “ winter problem.” 


At the late International Conven- 
tion, where the matter was fully dis- 
cussed, it was not, nor can it be, 
shown that a _ properly-constructed 
double-walled hive, packed with suit- 
able material, will not winter bees as 
well as the single-walled-hive in the 
best of cellars. Though it was shown, 
I think conclusively, that there is a 
small saving of stores by cellar-winter- 
ing, I think it must also be conceded 
that it is, on the whole, the most eco- 
nomical system of wintering. Here, 
then, are two points conceded in favor 
of single-walled hives ; but I propose 
to show that they are more than off- 
set by the superior advantages of the 
double-walled hive in spring and sum- 
mer. 

The saving of stores by cellar win- 
tering is not more than four pounds to 
the colony, and the saving in the cost 
of hives is not more than the value of 
four pounds of honey per year. 


Now we come to spring breeding, 
and my experience is, that there is a 
net saving of not less than ten pounds 
of stores to the colony, by the use of 
the double-walled hive up to the first 
of June, in this locality, and I believe 
the saving would be still greater at 
any point further north. 


If we calculate, then, from Nov. Ist 
till June lst, we have a saving of at 
least six pounds of stores, in double- 
walled hives, over the best possible 
showing in single-walled hives. But 
we are not to stop here. There is 
another advantage in double-walled 
hives, that has not heretofore been re- 
corded, and it is the chief considera- 
tion with me,in deciding in favor of 
them, viz: We can rear one-third more 
brood and bees in a double than in a 
single walled hive by the first of June ! 


The facts and figures to prove the 
above point, will be given later. I 
will here simply allude to the fact that 
bees in protected hives in the spring, 
are stronger, and are able to gather 
stores and breast strong, cold winds, 
when the bees from single-walled hives 
being comparatively weak, fall to the 
ground, or become chilled on the 
flowers and die. The cause of this 
state of things is undoubtedly due to 
the greater labor required to keep the 








brood warm during the cool nights 
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and days of April and May, in single- 
walled hives. 

Thus it will be seen that the two 
points above conceded to the credit of 
the single-walled hive, become a small 
matter when we compare the grand 
results that can be achieved with the 
double-walled hive in spring breeding, 
preparatory to securing a crop of 
honey. 

But I shall fall short of doing this 
subject justice, if Ido not say some- 
thing upon the proper construction of 
double-walled hives, and their winter 
and spring management. I know that 
many have failed with such hives, and 
I think that know why. I have said 
(and I desire to emphasize the fact) 
that a chaff hive with damp packing, 
and damp walls and combs, is a poor 
place for bees. Indeed, it is far in- 
ferior toa single-walled hive in out- 
door wintering, if it is allowed to get 
in such a condition; and I know that 
the ordinary management of these 
hives leads to more or less dampness, 
which is death to the bees, or there is 
a partial or complete failure in results. 
Double-walled hives, then, must be 
kept dry, and the packing must be 
thoroughly dry to begin with. 

Again, the packing must be quite 
porous, or it will require to be often 
changed. Thus, fine sawdust, clover 
and oat chaff, that mat down close, are 
objectionable. Forest leaves, planer 
shavings from dry wood, and the ex- 
celsior sawdust obtained in sawing sec- 
tions, is preferred; and from 2} to 3 
inches of packing about the brood- 
chamber is enough. 


DAMPNESS IN HIVES. 


In preventing dampness, I rely much 
upon proper ventilation, and practice 
two methods, both of which succeed 
well. The first is free bottom ventila- 
tion, and it seems best adapted to this 
locality. The second is upward venti- 
lation, in connection with a small en- 
trance (2 inches by %). This latter 
system seems better adapted to points 
further north, but I am not sure that 
it is. 

With free bottom ventilation there is 
more and purer air furnished the bees, 
and they appear to be able to keep the 
hive as warm as by the other plan, as 
the following will show : 


About 50 miles due west of here, are 
quite a number of apiaries of from 10 
to 50 colonies of pure black bees in 
box-hives, where for more than fifty 
years they have held their own, and 
where, up to this time, the frame hive 
and the modern system of bee-keeping 
have been unknown, or ignored. 


What impressed me the most was 
the fact that all of these hives, without 
exception, were placed on four small, 
flat stones from } to l inch thick, and 





they were left so the year around. I 
inquired of one old and intelligent bee- 
keeper, why he let so much airin at 
the bottom of his hives, and he replied 
that they could not winter their bees 
in apy other way (!); that the combs 
and hives, without the large openings 
at the bottom, would become damp, 
and the bees would die; that as long 
as the hive and combs were dry, the 
bees were never injured by the cold! 
I suppose I have seen the same fact 
stated in the bee-papers a hundred 
times, and yet it does not appear that 
the mass of bee-keepers are profiting 
by it. 
BEST METHODS OF HIVE-VENTILATION. 


It is now a well known fact that bees 
in winter, at intervals of three to five 
days, arouse from their torpid condi- 
tion, and feed. During the intervals, 
they take no food until the sense of 


hunger again arouses them. This is 
an interrupted hibernation. I have 


|thought that they often go as long as 


a week without food, but when they do 
rouse up, they raise the temperature 
and warm up their stores before they 
can feed, and in the operation they set 
in motion active currents of air. 

Now I have shown that bees cannot 
properly ventilate a hive except from 
the bottom, and the experiments of 
Mr. Corneil (see page 819 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1889), have shown that 
free bottom ventilation cannot be had 
through a horizontal entrance of the 
usual size, without other openings in 
the bottom or other part of the hive. 
Bees, then, may at their feeding times 
ventilate and dry out their hives in 
winter to some extent, where free bot- 
tom ventilation is provided for. 


The plan that I have tried, and 
which seems to answer every purpose, 
is to give a full entrance ({x12 inches), 
and in the bottom of the winter-case, 
atthe rear end of the brood-chamber, 
make five one-inch auger-holes, which 
are to be covered with tinned wire- 
cloth. Upward ventilation is prevented 
as far as possible by the use of an in- 
side cover for the brood-chamber, 
made of wood. The hive rests near 
the ground, and a few leaves are 
placed loosely beneath, to keep the 
bees from trying to get under the hive, 
when they can fly, where the auger- 
holes are located. The hives are 
painted on the bottom, and the damp- 
ness of the ground does not affect the 
hive or bees. 

With the above arrangement, the 
packing gets only a trifle damp, which 
is soon dried out by taking off the 
cover of the winter case once in two 
or three weeks, when the sun shines 
clear. If the packing gets quite damp 
over the brood-chamber (and it often 
gets so on the cool days of spring), I 
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throw it all out to dry on the cover, 
which is inverted on the ground. The 
sun is also allowed to shine full upon 
the inside cover of the brood-chamber. 
The effect of this treatment on the bees 
in the spring, is very remarkable, and 
especially upon the laying of the queen 
and the rapid extension of the brood. 
The covers are usually taken off about 
10 a.m., and returned at 4 p.m. 

Where upward ventilation is given, 
the entrance is closed to 2 inches by #, 
and no holes are made inthe bottom 
of the hive. Over the brood-frames is 
laid two thicknesses of cheap cotton- 
cloth, and 4 or 5 inches of packing. I 
prefer the cloth to lay flat on the 
frames without cross-sticks for passage- 
ways. With this arrangement, after a 
few weeks of cold weather, the surface 
of the packing will become quite wet, 
while it is warm and dry beneath. I 
use mostly the excelsior sawdust on 
the brood-chamber, loose, as it can be 
handled almost as easily as a cushion, 
and is readily dried out, while the 
cushion is not. When ready for the 
sections, it may be taken out and 
stored in barrels; but the packing 
around the first story is left in place, 
as a rule, all the year. 

A properly- constructed double- 
walled hive is simply a winter case for 
a single-walled hive. It should not be 
constructed all in one, as the packing, 
if it becomes damp, cannot be re- 
moved to dry it out. My winter case 
is made of thin boards, 9-32 of an inch 
thick by 20 inches long, nailed up and 
down toa frame atthe top and bottom. 
The bottom and cover are also lined 
with the same thin stuff, and the whole, 
with the flat tin roof, weighs under 25 
pounds. It is light, easy to handle, 
and very durable. After five years’ 
use, I have yet to lose a colony in 
them. In summer I take most of the 
packing away, when they make ex- 
cellent summer hives. 

In conclusion, allow me again to in- 
vite the attention of bee-keepers to the 
matter of bottom ventilation for winter 
hives. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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QUEEN-CELLS. 


Reply to Questions About Eggs 
in Queen.Cells. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


In reply to Mr. Latham’s questions 
on page 8, I wish to say at the start, 


_ that I do not assert that the queen 


does not lay eggs in queen-cells, but 


simply that I do not believe that she 
does so, 


Mr. Latham asks why the bees never 
put an egg in an old queen-cell, in- 
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stead of tearing down and building 
around it, when a queen is removed. I[ 
believe the answer is in the fact that 
they do not rear their queens from 
eggs, in these circumstanees, but from 
already hatched /arve, and I believe 
the reason of this is, that they are in a 
hurry—much more so than when they 
want to swarm, as there is nocondition 
on earth that displeases them so much 
as to be queenless. I have never yet 
seen a queenless colony start a queen- 
cell from the egg; whether they ever 
do, Ido not know. It is evident that 
they cannot transport a larva, as they 
do an egg, and so this would answer 
Mr. Latham’s question. 

In answer to the second question, I 
will say that whenever the foundation 
gets so stretched as to be of the same 
size as drone-cells, the queen does lay 
drone-eggs init. That is why so many 
have imagined that the bees could 
change worker foundation into drone 
foundation, which they do not. 


The third question asked by Mr. 
Latham, is answered by the reply to 
the first. 

This question is of but little weight, 
but I certainly do not think that the 
queen lays eggs in queen-cells, and my 
main reason is, that 1 know how she 
hates to see others in those queen-cells, 
and how eagerly she destroys them 
whenever permitted to do so by the 
bees. I have seen queens, time and 
again, working hard, tearing up rival 
cells, and even if I am mistaken in my 
opinion, and a queen does lay in 
queen-cells, it is hardly fair to call it 
‘‘all nonsense” to believe as I do— 
though I feel satisfied that Mr. Latham 
does not mean it harshly. 

Hamilton, Ils. 
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A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLUstRATED Home JOURNAL 
sustains, will add many. pleasures to any 
“family circle.” Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every oneof our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the AMERICAN Bez JOURNAL 
and the ILLustRaTED Home JouRNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 31, 1890—when this 
offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 





(as If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 





number is too great to enumerate. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Feb. 5.—Northeastern Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Feb. 5.—Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
Dr. J. W. Vance, Sec., Madison, Wis. 


Feb. 5-7.—New York State, at Rochester, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


Feb. 19-20.—Ohio State, at Cleveland, O. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 


Feb. 19-20.—N. B. Ohio, N. W. Pa., and Western New 
York, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geo. Spitler, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 
May 3.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 19.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(= In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forw full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuEe Epiror. 
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Temperature of December, etc. 


The mean temperature of December, in 
1886, was 22 degrees above zero; in 1887 
3014 degrees above zero; in 1888, 82 1-10 
degrees above zero; in 1889, 484 degrees 
above zero. Iam wintering 12 colonies of 
bees on the summer stands, mostly in the 
new Heddon hive, without any protection; 
some have a section-case on top of the 
brood-chamber, without any cloth or quilt 
over the brood-chamber. So far there have 
been less dead bees than any winter since 
I commenced the business. What the re- 
sult may be in the spring, time will prove. 
Possibly Imay give the result at the proper 
time. P. J. BATEs. 

White Hall, Ils., Jan. 10, 1890. 





No Winter in Texas. 


We have had no winter here yet. Mus- 
tard is four feet high, and in bloom. 
Peaches, plums, tomatoesand many other 
plants are alsoin bloom. Corn and cotton 
are growing in the fields. The bees are on 
the wing every day. My bees did but little 


last season—only made aliving. Out of 40 
hives, I extracted about 20) unds of 
honey. J. C. BEL. 


Belton, Tex., Jan. 9, 1890. 





Warm Weather—Bees all Right. 


I read with greet interest the report of 
the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Convention,and 
I feel especially proud of the closing part— 
those bee-keepers came together for busi- 
ness! The weather here is-very, very mild 
this winter—in fact, we have had no winter 
at allso far. Christmas day was as warm 
and lovely as a beautiful day in the middle 
of May. This was a great day for the bees, 
as they flew in great numbers. Bees are 
flying some almost every day. Fruit-trees 
are budding, dandelions are blooming, and 
hyacinths and other bulbous plants are 
pushing their flower-buds above ground. 
Old settlers say that from Dec. 1 to the 
middle of January, never in their recollec- 
| tion has the weather been so warm. My 
24 colonies of bees are all, apparently, in 
the best condition, with plenty of honey. 
To work with*my bees occasionally, is a 
scource of pleasure and recreation from my 
Sequins work; also the reading of the valu- 
able AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL gives the 


monotony of my business a cheerful turn. 





New Philadelphia, O. 


DANIEL Wyss. 














Good Honey Crop—Golden-Rod. There are a few peach-blooms, and also 


The honey crop of this part of Iowa for 
1889 was splen I commenced the sea- 
son with 14 colonies, and took 1,800 
pounds, mostly comb honey in one and two 
pound sections. I increased my apiary to 
49 colonies, with plenty of surplus for win- 
ter. I fear that bees that were put into 
winter quarters early, will not winter well. 
The weather has been too warm, until this 
week, and they were very restless. The 
temperature was as high as 56 degrees, 
and the cellars could not be cooled except 
at night. As all are giving their opinion 
of golden-rod as a honey-plant, I will say 
that I have watched it very closely, to see 
if bees worked on it, and I have always 
found it full of ugly black bugs, but no 
bees, and for this section of country, I 
would pronounce it a troublesome weed, 
which is spreading very fast. 

Tuos. O. Hines. 

Anamosa, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1890. 





Poor Vield of Honey. 


Bees did not do very well in this imme- 
diate locality last season. I had 1238 colo- 
nies, spring count, and increased them to 
150, by natural swarming. Idoubled up 
the new swarms, and secured most of my 
surplus from them, which was about 1,500 
pounds. A. L. Sureck. 

Glasford, Ills., Jan. 11, 1890. 
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Bees Doing Well Out-of-Doors. 


I started with 75 colonies last spring, and 
harvested five tons of honey, 1,000 pounds 
of it being comb honey. I increased m 
apiary to 96 colonies. I sold the com 
honey at 15 cents per pound, and I am sell- 
ing extracted at 10 cents. My bees are 
doing nicely on the summer stands, and 
have a flight almost every day. I do not 
expect topack them away unil it gets be- 
low zero. F. A. GrBson. 

Racine, Wis., Jan. 18, 1890. 





Bees are a Good Investment. 


When I first began to read the Bez Jour- 
NAL, some five or six years ago, my stock 
of bees was 5 colonies in box hives; that 
year I bought 25 chaff hives, and have 
since increased the 5 colonies, by natural 
swarming, to 45. I have taken for the half 
shares, 29 colonies of one of my neighbors, 
making in all 74 colonies in chaff hives to 
care for. My bees are paying a better per 
cent. for the amount invested, than any 
other thing that I have on 43 acres of as 
good land as there isin the State of New 

ork. Iam not working for increase, but 
for nice comb honey in 1 and 14 pound 
sections. Isold my last year’s crop in the 
home market, at 1244 to 15 cents per 
pound, andI am now out of honey. 

Etna, N. Y. G. W. 8. Grsson. 





Blooming Flowers in January. 


I send samples of flowers picked this day 
with my own hands, that are growing here 
at the present time—peach-blooms from my 
own tree, Japonicas, bridal-wreath, and 
silver willows from the yards of my grr - 
bors, and maple from our street sides. 
The maple trees are, in many instances, in 
full bloom, and my bees came in yesterda 
and to-day heavily laden with pollen. e 
have had no winter here, to amount to any- 
thing; the ground has not been frozena 
quarter of an inch deep this winter. I am 
writing in a drug-store, without fire to-day. 
Japonicas are in full bloom all over this 
town; sweet violets are in full bloom also. 








some plums, yet the latter are scarce. The 
pee are about all in bloom, and the out- 
look for spring pollen looks gloomy, unless 
the maples bloom again in the spring. 
There is plenty of young brood to be found 
in the hives, and dew is no telling what 
the result will be, if there should be any 
severe winter weather. The honey crop 
last year was not good, on account of June 
and July rains. The fall honey crop was 
ruined by drouth, and as a result many 
have had to feed syrup to carry their bees 
through. Ina REEVES. 
Carmi, Ills., Jan. 11, 1890. 


[This is indeed a peculiar winter season. 
What the spring may unfold, no one can 
yet foretell. If frosts come late in the 
spring, great damage will result. We can 
do naught but await the result with bated 
breath—hoping for the best, even if fearing 
the worst.—Eb. |] 


Bees in First-Class Condition. 


It is warm enough for bees to safely fly 
here this morning. The ground is still bare 
and unfrozen, with nota bit of frost, and 
bees are in first-class condition; they do not 
want to fly at all. Judging the possibilities 
of the future by the past, I do not think 
that we can have any weather from now 
out, which will kill bees. I am lucky 
enough to have four-fifths of my bees out 
(only 70 colonies in the cellar), all packed 
in dark-red boxes. James HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 10, 1890. 








Full Sections, King-Bees, etc. 


In answer to Query 679, on page 21,I 
would advise the querist to have his bees 
store honey in large frames. He can then 
cut the combs into squares, the size of sec- 
tions, with a cutter, the same way that a 
cook cuts dough for biscuits. lip the 
squares into the sections, and place them 
on ahive, where the bees can get at them 
to make them fast. 

We have mostly “ king-bees”’ in this part 
of the country. I will have some of my 
neighbor apiarists send the editor one, as 
mine all died last summer, when I sub- 
scribed for the AMERICAN Bez JOURNAL ! 


We are having a remarkable winter here, 
or rather no winter at all. To-day the 
mercury stands at 72 degrees in the shade, 
the bees are busy working on the bloom of 
peach, plum and other trees andshrubbery, 
and carrying in <2 quantities of pollen 
and some honey. The young bees are fly- 
ing out daily, and what the end will bel 
cannot tell. Wiison Rocers. 

Love, W. Va., Jan. 12, 1890. 


[The blossoms enclosed are forward 
enough for May. ‘ King-bees,’’ and ignor- 
ance generally, disappear when intelligence 
and progressive truth are manifested.—Eb. | 


Loose Bottom-Boards, etc. 


I began the season of 1889 with 26 colo- 
nies, 9 of which were in poor condition. 
May wasso coldI do not think that the 








blossoms lasted about 15 days, although 
the weather did not permit the bees to 
work very steadily on it. Of course the 
bees were doing well, but the dry weather 
soon came on, and ripened the clover, but 
cut the buckwheat rather short, and made 
honey-gathering from the fall flowers al- 
most a total failure. My receipts for the 
season were 2,500 pounds of honey in one- 
pound sections, and an increase from 26 to 
51 colonies, with plenty of honey to last 
them through the winter and another cold 
spring. 

I notice that some apiarists cannot see 
any practical use in a loose bottom-board. 
If they will nail their boards toa cleat on 
each side 1x1!¢ inches, and also a cleat at 
the back, they will find, by turning this 
bottom-board over in the fall, the hive will 
be raised up from the bottom-board, for the 
purpose that has been so much discussed of 
late, and then, as the bees are taken out of 
the cellar in the spring, by turning the 
bottom-board again, the bees have a clean 
and dry floor, and the ccrners of the hive 
will not be filled with dead, moldy bees. 
Then if the bee-keeper wants to do so, he 
can easily fasten the bottoms on, by using 
four hook-nails, such as are used to fasten 
the covers on butter-tubs or tobacco-pails. 

C. H. WooLpripes. 
Brownville, lowa, Jan. 12, 1890. 





Cold Weather—Alsike Clover. 


I have 14 colonies of bees all in Root 
chaff hives; they are wintering well. We 
had no winter until Jan. 1, and on Jan. 12 
we had a blizzard—not a very bad one, 
though. Themercury has been as low as 
20 degrees below zero two or three times. 
and the weather continues cold, and 
threatens more snow. I sowed a half 
bushel of Alsike clover last year, and ex- 
pect to sow one bushel the coming spring; 
some of my neighbors expect to sow some, 
also. I have the only patch there is around 
here, many never having seen it growing 
before. 8. G. PALMER. 

Tobias, Nebr., Jan. 18, 1890. 


re 
Young Drones Flying. 


Down in this part of the bee-world, rain 
prevented the bees from storing over half 
a crop—50 pounds to the colony. Ihave 
130 Italian colonies. Comb honey sells at 
1214 and 15 cents per pound, and extracted 
at 10 cents. To-day the temperature is 80 
degreesin the shade. Bees are storing nec- 
tar and pollen from various flora. My 
beautiful roses bloom continually. The 
young drones are out to-day—the first this 

ear ! A. M. Hoyie. 
Whistler, Ala., Jan. 7, 1890. 





Arranging Hives in the Cellar. 


My bees did fairly well the past summer. 
I had 30 colonies, good and indifferent, to 
start with in the spring, and they stored 
an average of 65 pounds of honey per 
colony, mostly in the comb. I put 40 colo- 
nies in the cellar in pretty good condition. 
I place the hives one foot from the floor, 
and tier them as high as the room will per- 
mit; take off the cover and put ona quilt, 
and place across the back of the hivea 





bees had over 30 hours in the whole month, 
that they could fly and gather honey. It 
seemed too bad to see the woods so white 
with wild fruit-blossoms, and no bees at 
work. But finally the weather became 
warmer, the white clover came on, and I 
think that I may safely say there was 500 
acres within easy reach of my bees. In 
July the basswood bloomed; I live on a 





stream with a great amount of basswood 
timber, which bloomed profusely, and the 


piece of lath as long as the hive is wide, 
outside measure, putting this cross-piece on 
top of the quilt. I put the next hive on 
| this, and so on to the top, leaving the cover 
|on the last one. Ileave the entrance open 
| the full size, and elevate the rear of the 
| hive; this gives plenty of ventilation, and 
my bees have not been bothered with bee- 
| diarrhea since adopting this plan. 
. J. SCOLES. 

Knoxville, lowa, Jan. 11, 1890. 
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Hatching Bees—White Clover. 


I have 20 colonies of bees packed in saw- 
dust, all wintering finely. They have been 
at work for six weeks, carrying in pollen, 
getting it at the mill which is near by. Till 
the last week, the bees have been at work 
on the natural bloom, and they are hatch- 
ing young bees by the scores. Isend youa 
sample of bloom that my bees are at work 
on this morning—five or six bees to each 
blossom. They are at work on the maples, 
and we have peach, strawberry, and quite 
a variety of wild bloom in the woods. 
think that this is hard to beat for January. 
If it stays warm a few days longer, grass 
will be long enough for the@ows to get hold 
of. We have the finest stand of white 
clover that lever saw. I had a lively time 
with bees last spring; I am running a 
blacksmith shop, post-office, and farming 
some, so when I have two or three swarms 
of bees in the air, a mail to change, and a 
horse to shoe, all at the same time, it is 
tolerably interesting; but with all this 
work to do, I always have found time to 
read the Bee Journav; I wouldrather read 
it than ony other paper that comes to the 
office. JosePH A, WEEKS. 

Young’s Creek, Ind., Jan. 12, 1890. 





Blooming Pear-Trees—Floods. 


Bees gathered pollen on Jan.11. They 
must have secured it from soft meple. We 
had peach-trees and the Japanese pear- 
trees in bloom, and it seemed that every- 
thing was going to bloom, but a small frost 
now and then will check itsome. There is 
plenty of rain, and high water, the bottoms 
being flooded from hillside to hillside. Our 
winter is mild. Bees are wintering well 
and there is a fine prospect for a good 
clover crop. We had only half a crop of 
honey the past season, the cause being too 
much rain and bad weather. We expect a 
better season this year. Louis WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Ills., Jan. 15, 1890. 
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No young Bees in the Hives. 


I have 103 colonies in the cellar, put in 
on Nov. 25, 1889. I have not seen the 
mercury higher than 52 degrees in the 
cellar; although the weather has been quite 
warm and spring-like most of the time, they 
have kept quiet. I never saw so few dead 
bees before; I think the reason is, that they 
moved and bred so little during October. 
It will be a good test of going into winter 
quarters with no very young bees—prob- 
ably with none that had not taken a flight. 
Now the question is, will they live long 
enough to rear a good lot of beesin the 
spring, or not. Bees out-doors are breed- 
ing quite a good deal. G. H. Asnpy. 

Albion, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1890. 
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Hive for Securing Comb}Honey. 


I used hives last season with square tops 
11 inches wide, which held eight Simplicity 
brood-frames, spaced 13¢ inches from cen- 
ter to center, which come flush with the to 
of the hive—and a loose bottom-board. 
When the honey season was at hand, I 
placed a wood-and-zinc honey-board over 
the brood-frames, which has a bee-space on 
both sides; over the honey-board I place a 
24-section ites ye with a bee-space above 
the sections. use a plain board fora 
cover. The T-supers are made of %-inch 
Tumber. As these T-supers form the upper 
stories, there need be no outer case or upper 
stories; which will allow the T-supers to be 
tiered up two or morehigh. As wehada 
poor season for honey, I did not tier more 
than two supers high, which seems to be 
about right for a medium-sized colony. 





I will now name certain parts of hives 
that ought to, and will, be laid on the shelf, 
as honey-producing goes into the hands of 
extensive bee-keepers and specialists; that 
is, I think it will be so,on account of the 
very low price of honey, which calls for a 
handy hive—a hive that we can handle the 
crop with the least labor and time, as time 
lost is money lost. First, is the portico 
hives—I know whereof I speak, as father 
used them for seven or eight years, when I 
was a boy at home; second, the wide 
frame; third, the open-side sections; fourth, 
the tight bottom-boards; and fifth, the 
hives that do not take a standard brood- 
frame. C. A. Bunca. 

Nye, Ind. 





Results of the Past Season. 


I winter my bees in a cave made pur- 
posely forthe bees. Last spring I took out 
9 colonies out of 10, in good condition. I 
increased them to 20, and they produced 
between $75 and $80 worth of honey, com- 
puting it at 10 cents ype jes as that is 
all we can get here for go comb honey in 
one-pound sections; but in such seasons as 
the last, bees will pay well for their keep- 
ing. I farmed 120 acres andonly cared for 
my bees during odd spells; I might have 
done better with them, hadI given them 
proper care. JOHN OLIva. 

Blairstown, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1890. 


Poor Crop is the Result. 


The weather has been very fine until this 
morning, and now we are in a heavy snow- 
storm. I began the season of 1889 with 16 
colonies, increased them, by natural swarm- 
ing, to 83 colonies, and obtained about 400 
pounds of comb honey. I could not attend 
to my bees, and the result is a poor crop. 
The honey is from wood- , fig-wort, 
wild-cucumber, buckbush, and buckwheat. 
Bees worked on golden-rod but a few days. 
We had honey-dew only once, and that was 
in August. I have 17 colonies in the cellar, 
and 16 on the summer stands, all of which 
are doing well. My work with bees in this 
po of the country is an experiment, and 

cannot tell yet whether it will be profit- 
ableor not. My father, long ago, used to 
keep about 40 colonies in the bee-gums in 
Shelby county, Ils.; but we always had 
feet. of honey from basswood. o bee- 

eeper can afford to do without some re- 
liable bee-literature. I often obtain from 
one copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
what the whole 52 copies cost me. 
. W. Hanson. 
Chapman, Kans., Jan. 12, 1890. 
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Bee-Keeping in Wyoming. 


I started in the spring of 1889 with 8 
colonies, bought 2 more, increased them to 
12 colonies, but lost one that was queen- 
less, though I sent for a queen, and my or- 
der was overlooked, until it was too late to 
fill; soI was out a No.1 colony, that was 
worth $15 in this part of thecountry. I 
got about 160 pounds of comb honey in 
one-pound sections, which brings a good 
price here. My bees gathered honey from 
alfalfa, which I consider an excellent 
honey-plant, though quite likely it fails in 
some localities, the same as golden-rod, as 
that is’of no use here, for it blooms too 
late. My bees are in the cellar, and are 
once | finely. We are having very cold 
weather, though not much snow. I use the 
Langstroth 8 and 10 frame hive, with 
loose bottom-boards, which I find is more 
handy. One can clean out the hives more 
quickly, and save the bees that much work, 
which is quite a job sometimes for the bees, 
when the hives are badly choked with dead 
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and moldy bees. I could not do without 
the AMERICAN Bre JourNAL, and consider 
it a valuable paper for all beginners in 
bee-keeping, as well as for the more ex- 
perienced. Tuos. B. BRUNDAGE. 
Sheridan, Wyo. Ter., Jan. 18, 1890. 
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Convention Notices. 


2 The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Vallez, llls., on May 19th, 
1890. . A. FULLER, See. 


{2 The Ohio State Bee*Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Cleveland, O.,0n Wednesday and Thurs- 
o. Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. 4 

188 DEMA BENNETT, Sec. and Treas., Bedford, O. 


{2 The Northeastern Ohio, Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will meet in joint session with the Ohio 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, in Cleveland, O.,on 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. GEO. SPITLER, Sec. 


[2 The Northeastern Michigan Bee-Keeper’ As- 
sociation will hold its eighth annual meeting on 
Wednesday, Feb, 5, 1890, in the Council Rooms, in 
the Fire Engine House, at Lapeer, Mich. ‘The first 
session begins at 10:30 a.m. Low rates at the hotel. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


{2 The 2ist annual meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Court House at Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 5, 6, and 7 
1890, Reduced rates will be given at hotels and on 
all principal railroads. The programme and full 
particulars will appear in duetime. Each county 
association is requested to send two or more dele- 


gates. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


[2 The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will hold its Sixth Annual Meeting in the Capi- 
tol. at Madison, Wis., W. » Feb. 5, 1 
Complete programme of the Convention will be duly 
mailed to the prominent bee-keepers of the State. 
A la attendance of bee keepers is anticipated, as 
the Farmers’ meeting takes place the same week. 
We hope, also, to have a Honey Fair during the 
meeting. Premiums have been offered for the best 
display, and of samples of extracted and comb 
honey. Send tothe Secretary for a premium list. 
Mr. A. I. Root is expected to be present at the meet- 
ing. Dr. J. W. VANCE, -, Madison, Wis. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—We quote: White clo- 
ver 1-lbs., 11%@12%c.; 2-lbs.,10@llc. Bass- 
wood 1-lbs., 10%@llic. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 8@ 
9c. Extracted,6%@7%c. Beeswax — bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Demand light and 
ne lower. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 
3c. 3 white 1-lbs., 12@12%c.; dark 1-lbs. 
and 2-lbs., 8@10c.; white 2-lbs.,11@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6c. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—Sales are light, at 12@ 
13c. for white 1-lbs.; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
dull at 6@7c. for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, — 5e. 

. A. BURNETT, 161 8S. Water St. 


DETROIT, Jan. 24.—Comb honey is games 
at12@li4e. Sales slow. Extracted, 7@8c.— 
Beeswax, 24c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—Best 1 Ibs., 16c; best 2 
lbs., 15c. Extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, 23c, 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—The very mild winter 
apparently has a depressing effect on the 
honey market, more especially on comb honey 
Best white is offered at 14@16c., but conces- 
sions have to be made to effect sales. There is 
a fair demand for extracted at 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in demand at 20@22c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





(GS Clubs for anything in our Premium 





List may be for either of our JOURNALS, or 
for any number of either or both of them. 
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Business Notices. 
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(GS Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3S Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(GS~ Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs: of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
mple free. 


We have some full sets of the Ber 
JouRNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


(@e Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(Ss The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
‘Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(= As there is another firm of ‘“Newman 
& Son’’ in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write A Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(a3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(33" When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(~ We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the AMErRIcAN 
Bre JournaL or Initustratep Home Jour- 
} a for — rep ig d the small sum of $1.20. 

, we free for one year to an 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 


for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 





CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 


One year’s subscription 


with each order for another paper or book: 
Price of both. Club 


The American Bee Journal .......1 00 
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-200....1 

+-200.....1 

—— - > Se : 

erzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... bdee 

Root's A BO of Boe oul ~-2 25.... 2 

"s Account Book...... 400.... 2 

Bee ot ee sometzee-s- 2 

a) “Success,”’.. ad’ 

A Year Among the Bees..... Dice. & 

Convention Hand-Book.......150.... 1 

Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200....1 

Toronto Globe (weekly).......200.... 1 

History of National Society..150.... 1 

American Poultry Journal. ..2 25.... 1 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping...2 50.... 2 25 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


A New Method of Treating Disease, 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 








$5.00 Encyclopedia.—The work is 





almost as large as Webster’s Dictionary, 4 
inches thick, weighs over 5 pounds, and 
occupies over 800 cubicinches of space. It 
is handsomely bound in English cloth, 
double spring back, gilt side and back 
stamp, marble edges, beveled boards, and 
It is pub- 





lished at $5.00 per volume, which is very 
low in comparison with standard current 
prices on other works. 





What are they? There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of “‘one remedy for one 
diseasé ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and ewe realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are aran to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs tham alcohol. A circular 


on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 





arrangements with publishers of metropolitan 


them at the very low prices quoted 
LAST column, without premiums. 
lar price of both is given in the first column. 





scription price). 


aper : 

= Price of both. Olub 
Chicago Inter-Ocean............... $2.00 $1.7 

icago Times ..............---+++- 2.00 1.7 
Chicago Globe. .............e00-+00: 2.00 1.7: 
OiionmO OWS... ..- sos nccsk.vocecs 2.00 1.7! 
Chic: SEE .. .calithaihnbasepss+ 2.00 1.7% 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer.... 2.00 1.7% 
New York World .................. .00 1.7 
Toledo Blade...............+.-.-... 200 1.7 


describing these new remedies is sent free | 


Our Clubing List.—We have now made 


Weekly Newspapers, by which we can club 
in the 
The regu- 


One year’s subscription for this JOURNAL 
must be sent with each order for another 


CLONING OOo ¢ 


It treats of every characteristic, both the 
| good and the bad, of the various types of 
man and woman, and proposes to tell most 
| people more about their fellow-men than 
they ever dreamed it possible to find out. 

We will club it with this Journa. for 
$2.10, postpaid. h 

Or we will present it as a Premium for 5 
new subscribers to either JourNaL, with 
$5.00 to pay for the subscriptions. 

This is an opportunity of a lifetime—a 
rare chance to get a very valuable: book 
free. The postage alone costs 30 cents. 





Advertisements. 
$1.50 
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Reversible 8. Frame Langs- 
troth BEE-HIVE. 
J. B. WILCOX, MANISsTER, MICH. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 23 cents 
| pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliy- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
| 246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL®. 


, Or How to be 
BEAUTIFUL 


Comte. 

* for $1.00 

ter Scott, 25 Vels.,only 1.50 

iia, 4 Volumes, 2170 Pages. 1.00 

| ete. each; 20 for 50 50 for 1.00 

| A large number of useful articies can be obtained free 

i for a very little work, these include Bicycles, Sewing 
| ines, Crockery, Watches, Clocks, A d , Har 4 

hotograph Outfits, all Books, Papers, Magazines, &c. 


; * 
ate'~cue and copy of iy with beastiful Engravings, sont be 
Chisago, LIL 











Work 








® Cts, Address THE WESTERN WO 








Clover Seeds! 


We can promptly y feneill an uantity of 
White, Alsike, or Sweet Clover r Seed at the fol- 
lowing prices, which include sacks and cart- 


age: 
WHITE CLOVER. 


Per bushel (60 Ibs.).............ceeeeeees- $15 00 
Per peok (25 ibs.) ..............caemmenaene 275 
Per pound 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Per bushel (60 Ibs.) ........6..cewsscenveses $8 00 
Per peck (15 106.) .............éebeneveeeess 2 
Per pound 


SWEET CLOVER. 


Per bushel (60 Ibs.) ....... 2... ...0esee- .86 00 
Per peck.(15 Ibe.) ..............evsseeeseees 1 75 
Per pound 20 


When ordered by mail add 10 ects. per pound 
for postage. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





ANTED—A position in an Apiary. I con- 

trol and prevent Swarming, as desired. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 

WESLEY Durr, care of American Bee Journal, 

5A2t 246 East Madison-St. - CHICAGO, LLLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





(Established in 


REMOVED from covura to Rad Oak, OWA 


where we now have the most extensive team- 
power ye 4 in the West used exclusively 
for the manufacture of 


We furnish Everything needed 

in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction, and at the lowest price. Satisfac- 
tion uaranteed. Send for our 40-page illus- 
trated Catalogue—free to all. Address, 


E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
5A9t—14E9t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Al at . n’s s Improv 
SEC CT ION PCASE, 
| BEES & QUEENS. Send 
for free catalogue. Address 
Frank A. Eaton 
1Dtft Bluffton, Ohio. 


Mentiow the American Bee Journal. 


Sy P. SIMPSON, Washington 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob 
tained. Write tor Inventor’s Guide 


51D13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ECTIONS $3.00 a 1,000. Foundation, 
Alsike ¢ ‘lover Seed and Japanese 
Buckwheat, c heap as the cheapest. Spec- 


ial prices to eogiers, eo for our FREE 
PRICE LIST. Mi. 


UNT 
1Dtf BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


The co- asenepenipot ANDREWS & LOCKHART 
is now DISSOLVED, and the senior partner 
he = his entire time next season to the 
~ Carniolan Queens and Bees 
fey will sell, after June 1, 1890, Untested 
Queens at $1.00 each; Tested, 82,00 each; those 
carried through the winter, at the 15th of May 
(and ure Tested) $2.50 each. 
Circulars will be out about Feb. 1, 1890. 
JOHN ANDREWS. 
51Dtf PATTEN’S MILLS, WAsaH. Co., N. Y 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Bee ITALIAN Bees and Qu 





| 9,100 DOZEN ‘“ PATENTS! 


EF R E E T 4 : ATENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 


Y/, cured, Rejected A plications Revived and 
Pha A a ee (#eXe | Prosecuted. All business before the U. 8. 
given absolutely free to intro-47 \ fig fp» Patent Office promptly attended to for ee 
duce the House hi erate fees, and no charge made unless Pate 


a Pe Ay FeO iWAL TA is secured. Send for NINVENTOR'S G GUIDE.’ ” 

omens, stripes, aoxs, “att the \ A, FRANKLIN H. HOU 
pularshades¢ardinal, navy ' \ é 

soy seal brown, black,slate ‘ WASHINGTON, D.C. 

tan, in fact ane and colors 

suit all tastes. Don’t pay y 85t 

75 eta. for pairof Fall and W oe 

ter hose when you can get a dozen 

for nothin The old reliable 

Household Companion, of New 

York, is a comp! family paper 

richly Illustrated, containing 

ial and short stories, romances, 








pwr ony wit, humor, fashion, house- 
hold hints, stories for children, &c., & 
ranks among the first Metropolitan 
Journals. Peaitively the entire lot 
(2,100 doz.)to be given away during the | 
next 60 days. We alsosend the House. W 
hold Companion 6months free to2,100 Cl 4 E 


persons who will answer this advertise ~ 
ment and send ustheaddress of 20news- "Ke & MONR 
yoper renders from, dierent families. AM RIVERS FOOLS & SUPPLIES 2 
otheclu ser,or the list of 20gu ‘ \ 2 

ers we send t dozen pairs of these beauti- 5 ae, “~ ENG ERS OOLS & 
fuland usefularticles. We are determined 
to lead the race in premiums, hence 
this liberal indacement. It is acolos. OUR NAME on this New 18 cts 
sal offerand will nota ragain PENCIL AMP 
you wane a dozen fashionab e, fine hosy pond 3 PEN and Sr only 
in silver or stamps, to help pay ¥ 
in sliver oe stamps, tohelp pay beatae Piliresst ‘ve paper OUR LATEST INVENTION 
6 months and the premium hose as described. Address, 
Mousehold Companion, 257 Broadway, N. ¥ 

5A2t 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 











— THE— 


Western Farmer & Stockman 


lyf 3 4 © Ta 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Pau pusieess (S$ / SIZE OF COMMON 
The best and brightest Farm Journal pub- PENG IL 
lished in the West. Subscription price, 50 cts.| (G3 Club of $ to one address (names all 


Send 25 cts. and the names of 10 farm- | gj 3 
ers, and it will be sent you 1 year. different) 60 comts; Club of 7, $1 


Sample copies free. 9C3t Louis Rich & Co., 
Mention the American Bee 7 hs cn 5C1t—2MI1t RICHMOND, VA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Fie Suche ZN |HEAD- QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 
‘Sse MEDINA, ¢ FACTORY OF 


ae eae) | BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 


CATALOGU LEANINGS “gy LTURE fiers @ Tenth annual Catalogue now ready. 


scttl PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


We manufacture Bee-Keepers’ sup- 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE lies of all kinds. 


prices. Hives, Sections, 

“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, So ope mes 
ee Ed Se 
W Pikcr sucrions, sand: papered roy Pang a mantg 
—as ow C. the cheapest, and better than the best. 


for prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1890. 1Cly 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 5C4t 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, |20°-Hives, Sections, é&c. 




















ans a after Feb. 1, a? = by Ae — 
Read hat J.P. t| No -groove Sections n lotso as fol- 
ARLTC aye "We lows: Less than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for py ‘Prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 
ha J iguacnmore to B. 7, Miller '& Co.) 
) (Successors er 
hives, ete, io make andwe| SiAtf NAPPANEE, 
fewilld sods you say it will ; De 
will do all you ; —) ~ voted to Fanciers and 
- Catalogue and Price ~ = “ sf Farmers’ poultry. It pees 
Free. § Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, Side - youmake your poultry 
45Ctf No. 196 RubySt., Rockford, Ill. al ae aa Foents a 7 yt. 
Mention the American Bee Journal LO. Te chenetteD 
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Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Sampl FREE, 

SEEDS ide¥seactFu Sttiseueties, fee | apis 6 ge 
Cc au u a e© tree 

MILLS, Piers Hill, N 1M4t 1C4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








